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PRESENT-DAY RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN INDIA 



HEM CHANDRA SARKAR 

Calcutta 



Modern India presents an opportunity for the study of religious 
thought to which there is scarcely a parallel to be found anywhere 
else. Here is a country where all the great historic religions of the 
world have met like the converging courses of mighty streams in a 
mountain gorge and the resulting spectacle has been one of absorbing 
interest and pregnant suggestiveness to all students of religious 
history. India has played a very important part in the religious 
development of the world. Someone has called her the mother of 
the world's faiths. That statement may not be quite substantiated; 
but her contribution to the world's faith may with reason be called 
unique. It will not be possible here to indicate, even in the briefest 
outline, the part which she has played in the evolution of religions. 
Nor is it possible to notice here the interesting history of religious 
development within her own boundaries, fascinating and fruitful 
though that study would be. For our present purpose we must 
restrict our vision to a narrower horizon. 

In recent times India has been passing through a religious transi- 
tion of a deep and far-reaching character, which might have had its 
parallel in the history of some other nations, but which in depth, in 
complexity of issues involved, and in the wide range of spiritual 
factors concerned, is almost unequaled. Roughly speaking this 
epoch may be taken to commence from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Communication with the West had been established 
some time earlier and the contact with the new world with its civil- 
ization, culture, science, literature, and Christianity awakened a 
new life in India. As in other departments of the country's life, 
in religion also it provided a leaven and an impetus of the deepest and 
most far-reaching character. 

The first herald of this new age was Rajah Ram Mohan Roy 
who has been aptly called the prophet of modem India. This 
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wonderful man, who was born in 1772 and died in Bristol in 1833, 
inaugurated a new era of intellectual, social, and religious activity 
and reform in India. In 1830 he founded in Calcutta the Brahmo 
Somaj for the worship of One True God, irrespective of caste, creed, 
color, or nationality. This was the first definite manifestation of 
the beginning of a new epoch in the history of India. Since its 
foundation there have arisen several other religious movements 
testifying to the presence and working of the new spirit. We must 
content ourselves here with a bare mention of the principal activities 
which will suggest to our minds the present-day religious tendencies 
in India. 

Next to the Brahmo Somaj stands the Arya Samaj of the Punjab 
which seeks a religious readjustment on progressive lines. The 
Theosophical Society, though not strictly speaking a religious move- 
ment has contributed much to the determination of religious thought, 
as has also the Vedanta movement which is usually associated with 
the name of the late Swami Vivekananda. These are the chief 
religious organizations, which have exercised an abiding influence on 
the religious ideals of the country. Besides these there have been a 
few minor movements of less definite character and restricted influence, 
while there has also been an effort to set up an orthodox organization 
for the rehabilitation of current popular Hinduism. This however, 
has not as yet had any practical influence on the minds of the people. 
I have purposely not included Christianity in this list, because 
Christianity is not so much a product as a cause of the religious tenden- 
cies of the present-day India. All the indigenous movements which I 
have named are more or less indebted to the Christian missions for 
their inception as well as their methods of work. Thus while Chris- 
tianity has undoubtedly had a potent and profound influence in the 
religious movements of the country, for our present purpose it would 
be better to treat it as a mighty force working from the outside, than 
as an organic influence spreading from within. 

A careful study of the history and development of these move- 
ments should give us a clear view of the present religious tendencies 
of India. Such a study, however, would require more space than 
is at our command. In default of that more minute and extensive 
method, we may try to estimate the underlying influences of which 
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they are all alike the outcome and manifestation. Taking for our 
present purpose this easier method, we may note, first, that there is a 
widespread and deep-rooted living religious longing in the country. 
This, we would say, is one of the clearest of the present symptoms. 
It is an epoch of new religious awakening. From one point of view 
it may, no doubt, be said that there is a growing religious indifference; 
that the descendants of a people, concerning whom it was truly said 
that they ate religiously, lived religiously, and died religiously, have 
almost banished religion from their life. One unmistakable effect 
of the contact with the West has been a growing secularization of 
life in India. It used to be literally true that every ordinary duty 
of life, rising from bed, bathing, eating, sleeping, birth, marriage, 
death, was for a Hindu a religious function, a sacrament. No. 
religion succeeded better than Hinduism in spiritualizing life and 
its contents. Every Hindu rose in the morning with his first thought 
directed to things unseen, and went to bed with the remembrance of 
God and eternity. That state of things has certainly changed. 
Nine out of every ten of the Hindus today who are coming out of 
our schools and colleges may be said never, from morning to night, 
from week to week, and from year to year, to trouble themselves 
with the thought of God or of religion. And yet I think I may say 
that the present is one of the distinctly religious epochs in the history 
of India. The spirit of inquiry which Rajah Ram Mohan Roy 
inaugurated has spread from heart to heart; and the last century 
has produced some of the truest and most devout souls ever born in 
India. In the midst of the prevailing indifference and flood of 
materialism there has been a genuine religious awakening in the 
country, a revival of living religion, as opposed to the blind, traditional, 
dead formalism of the period preceding the interesting epoch which 
we are considering. 

It was because the traditional piety of the old-world Hinduism, 
which, for good or for evil, is fast passing away, consisted to a large 
extent in mechanical matters of routine, not instinct with a living 
spirit, that it easily gave way before the new flood of western material- 
ism. The mode of thought which has been generated by the contact 
with the West is pre-eminently rationalistic. The intellectual 
atmosphere in which the new generations are being developed is 
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entirely different from that of the past. The clear, quickening, but 
perhaps to some extent scorching, light of reason has poured in 
abruptly over Indian life, which previous to this epoch was like some 
ancient forest, reposing in an undisturbed calm shrouded in mystery, 
with a majesty and a beauty of its own. Suddenly, all the ideals 
and institutions of Indian life have been called upon to face this new 
light. In the religious thought of India, therefore, perhaps the most 
obvious and pervasive tendency for the last century has been that 
of rationalism. Indian religious thought and life, deep-rooted as it 
was in the authority of the Shastras and the priest, and securely 
armored by the wonderful caste-organization, have nevertheless 
been deeply permeated by the leaven of rationalism. Either avowedly 
or unconsciously all religious movements and organizations of the 
present have been compelled to establish themselves on a rational 
foundation. A process of critical readjustment of belief is visible 
everwhere. During the last few decades there has been an apparent 
check to the progress of rationalism, and an obvious tendency to 
cling to the creed and the faith of the forefathers; but the very methods 
of these revival movements prove how irresistible and widespread is 
the rationalistic tendency of the present day. Even those sects and 
communities which have tenaciously clung to the old dogmas and 
creeds have been compelled to give rational interpretations to them. 
The mere reference to a particular text of the scripture, the appeal to 
the authority of the ancestors, the priest, or the Rishi no longer 
satisfies the educated Indian. The Mantras of the uncreated 
eternal Veda, the injunction of the Rishis, the tradition of the fore- 
fathers must be shown to be in harmony with reason. Religious 
bodies which claim to base their faith on revealed scriptures have 
taken large liberties in the interpretation of such scriptures, so that 
though ostensibly they appear to be dogmatic the final appeal is 
undoubtedly to the reason and conscience of the individual inter- 
preter. The demands of reason have made themselves success- 
fully felt everywhere; the simple, unquestioning repose on the 
scripture, the implicit blind faith in the Guru or priest, if existing at 
all among the educated classes, is an exception and not the rule. 
Thirdly, the trend of religious thought in India today is distinctly 
theistic, or to be more definite, monotheistic. The progressive move- 
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ments are avowedly theistic; and those who still have not yet given 
up polytheistic faith and worship, try to justify their conduct with 
the explanation that such worship is theistic in spirit or is a necessary 
preparation for theism, which is the ultimate goal and truth. It is 
seldom that polytheism is defended as polytheism. All that is being 
said or written in defense of the current popular faith and practice 
is of an apologetic nature. Consistent theism, indeed, is as yet 
not very common, but theism may be said to have been accepted 
as the goal toward which to strive. 

Fourthly, the religious thought in India today is universalistic in its 
scope and direction. Salvation and revelation are no longer regarded 
as the monopoly of the Hindus. As everywhere in the civilized 
world religious exclusiveness is rapidly passing away. Hinduism 
has always been elastic; it has a wonderful genius for assimilating 
new light. The wider experience and fuller knowledge of the present 
has made the Hindu mind even more catholic. No thoughtful man 
today speaks of the exclusive privilege of the Aryan in the religious 
world. There is of course still a natural belief in the superiority 
of the Hindu scriptures or the Hindu ideal. This has possibly 
been to some extent intensified by the peculiar political situation of 
the country. The sensitive mind, at every point reminded of its 
inferiority in the material sphere, takes refuge and finds consolation 
in the thought of the spiritual superiority of the nation. In recent 
years, there has been an apparent trend toward nationalism as 
opposed to universalism. The national scripture, the national ideal, 
the national methods have been extolled and have exercised a fascin- 
ation over the popular mind. It is this spirit which explains the 
rapid progress of the revivalistic movements of the recent years. The 
deep-rooted national sentiment, the natural pride in the indigenous 
and ancestral products, retards, indeed, the realization of the world's 
dream of one God, one humanity, one church, and this has made 
itself powerfully felt in India recently. But the grand conception 
of universal religion which so early dawned in India and was so 
nobly exemplified in the life and teachings of Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy (who, as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, could 
with genuine reverence study and draw inspiration from the Vedanta, 
Bible, Quran, and Dhamarapada and who has justly been called 
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the pioneer of the rapidly growing science of comparative religion) 
is destined to receive ever-increasing recognition in the congenial 
soil of India. The exclusive claim of any one nation or church or of 
any single prophet or scripture to the monopoly of God's revelation 
will never again receive much credence with the educated Indians. 
Though there is yet much racial and national prejudice in the country, 
the universalistic tendency is unmistakable. 

Fifthly, the progress of religious thought in India during this 
momentous epoch has been pronouncedly ethical. There was a 
marked dissociation of religion from morality in India during the 
past few centuries. The principle of conscience was imperfectly 
developed in Hinduism in the Middle Ages. Stern, uncompromising 
loyalty to truth and righteousness was not a prominent feature of 
the Hindu character. His wonderful intellectual subtlety, and 
profound depth of thought were not accompanied by that strength 
of will and fidelity to the ideal which generate the temperament to 
"follow truth in scorn of consequence." Hinduism therefore was 
never fanatical; nor did it produce martyrs. Religion concerned 
itself more about intellect than conscience. A notable feature of 
the religious tendency of the new age however is its ethical earnestness. 
The principle of conscience occupies a large place. The sanctity 
and inviolability of truth, authority of the conscience, responsibility 
of the individual, reverence for private judgment, are conspicuous 
elements. Religion has been increasingly concentrating itself in the 
sphere of character. Emphasis is being laid on personal purity and 
integrity as the essential foundation of the religious life. The pro- 
duction of a high standard of manhood is looked upon by all religious 
bodies as one of the most important, if not the exclusive function of 
religion. Since the time of Buddhism, perhaps, the ethical side of 
religion was never more conspicuously recognized in India than at 
present. 

And it is not on individual life alone that the influence of the 
ethical ideal is being felt; perhaps it has been even more conspicuous 
in the collective life of the community. There has been an earnest 
demand for the application of the principles of justice, righteousness, 
and purity in home and society which has led to a vigorous reform 
movement in the country. The religious movements of the present 
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day are pre-eminently reformatory and progressive. Even those 
movements which are ostensibly and avowedly reactionary and con- 
servative have not been altogether able to resist this demand for 
social reform. It is gratifying to see what enormous progress has been 
made in this direction during the last half-century. Every depart- 
ment of life, individual, domestic, social, has been permeated with the 
new leaven. Deep-rooted ideas and practices, believed to be enjoined 
by the Shastras, sanctified by association with the memories of ven- 
erated ancestors, securely planted in the natural conservatism of the 
national temperament and influentially supported by powerful vested 
interests have given way before the advance of the new principle of 
the sanctity of the "still small voice within." The claims of justice, 
righteousness, equality are being rigorously pressed forward in the 
dealings and relations between man and man, class and class, sex and 
sex. Under the irresistible pleasure of the awakened moral sense, 
the disgrace of polygamy has been wiped out, the wrongs of woman- 
hood have been largely redressed, the thousand barriers of free com- 
munion between sects and classes have visibly been demolished, and 
the cruel repression of the backward classes, if not relieved, has at 
least been theoretically condemned. The rapid progress of social 
reform is a noticeable feature of the modern epoch. Thus the religion 
of the present day is more practical, more active, more concerned with 
the happiness and misery of one's neighbor and fellow-men, more 
interested in the activities of the present world than in possibilities 
of a far-off heaven. It is more social and philanthropic, and less 
sentimental and theological than it was in the past. 

In what I have said I have confined myself to the positive side. 
On the negative side it might be said in general that progress along all 
the lines indicated is not as rapid and powerful as one might wish. 
The religious awakening is still feeble and is surrounded by a wide- 
spread and stolid indifference. The rational theistic forces are as 
yet insignificant when compared with the surrounding mass of ignor- 
ance and prejudice. The emergence of the principle of conscience 
is very faint. Much can be said on the negative aspect of the situa- 
tion. I will only refer to one ominous fact, which at times seems to 
me to neutralize much of the progress and advantage of the new 
epoch. The Hindus of the present day seem to be fast losing the 
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spiritual-mindedness of their forefathers. Nowhere in the world 
was a higher place given to religion than in Hindu civilization. Here 
religion occupied the highest place; the search after God, and the 
pursuit of knowledge were considered the highest, even the only 
worthy aim of life. A higher value of spirituality, a more sincere 
disregard of material gain has never been seen. Under this influence, 
generation after generation, a large section of the nation, the best and 
noblest, easily turned away from the seductions of comfort, wealth, 
or political power, and devoted themselves to the pursuit and knowl- 
edge of truth. That magnificent unworldliness of the Hindu, that 
high appreciation of the spiritual value of life, that unique example 
of plain living and high thinking, is becoming rare today. This 
seems to me so sad and serious a matter that though I have attempted 
to discuss only the positive side of the question I cannot close this 
short and imperfect sketch of the religious tendencies in modern 
India without this reference to it. 



